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Mabame Crara Burr handed the awards to the successful students 
of the Royal Academy of Music on the occasion of the Annual 
Distribution of Prizes at Queen’s Hall on Thursday, July 22nd, 
1915. The famous singer was received by a deputation of the 
Governing Bodies of the Institution, and escorted to a seat fronting 
the platform on which were seated a large number of the students. 
A bouquet of carnations was presented to Madame Clara Butt by 
Miss Hilda Dederich, one of the youngest pupils at the Academy. 
Among those present were Sir William E. Bigge, D.C.L., M.A., 
Professor Sir James Dewar, LL.D., F.R.S., Sir Gilbert Greenall, 
Bart, C.V.O., Mr. Ernest Mathews, Mr. Charles Mortimer, J.P., 
Mr, Leo F. Schuster, Mr. William Hugh Spottiswoode, Sir Edward 
Е. Cooper, Chairman of the Committee of Management, Mr. Frederick 
Corder, F.R.A.M. Lieut.-Col. Alexander Finlay, Mr. Frederick George 
Fitch, J.P. (Hon. Treasurer), Mr. Frederic King, Hon. R.A.M., 
Mr. Tobias Matthay, F.R.A.M., Mr. Edward W. Nicholls, Mr. 
H. W. Richards, Mus. D:, Hon. R.A.M., Mr. Hans Wessely, Hon. 
R.A.M., and Mr. J. A. Creighton (Secretary). There was a large 
gathering of the professors, friends, and parents of the pupils. 
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The programme of music rendered by the students was as 


follows :— 
AIR ON A GROUND Bass _... as a a Farjeon 
Jia (“Four Dance Measures,” No. 4) .. ... Mackenzie 
The EnsembLE Crass. 
Conducted by Mr. Енеревіск Corner, F.R.A.M. 
Accompanists—Messrs. Lro Livens and Rar ROBERTSON. 
ToursiLLon—T'wo Pianofortes ae zr Melan-Geroult 
Miss Karmarine Hoce and Miss Dororuy Capon. 
Morceau DE Concerr—Trumpet ... А б Gilson 


Mr. Harry ALEXANDER. 
Accompanist—Mr. Epmunp Т. JENKINS. 
Patriotic Sone, “Carry on the Flag”... Allan Grayle 


Mr. Harry Н. Hockey. 


Sır ALEXANDER Mackenzie (the Principal), at the close of the 
concert, delivered his usual address. He said: Ladies and 
Gentlemen,—Instinctively my thoughts hark back to our last 
meeting, graced, if you remember, by the amiable presence of Lady 
Stamfordham, in the Scala Theatre. Within a very few days after 
that event it unfortunately proved that the peaceful holiday to which 
we all looked forward was to be about as real as the painted scene 
before which I spoke. It would be irrelevant, impertinent, perhaps, 
were I to touch further on the grim subject which has been with us 
ever since, excepting to report such consequences, such immediate 
effects, as it may have had upon the Academy. In this I know you 
are, as friends, deeply interested, and at the close of an anxious year— 
cram-full of many novel, some sad experiences and unlooked-for 
contingencies—you will be glad to know that the Institution has 
great reason to be thankful for a continuance of prosperity, since, 
as yet, it has suffered but in a comparatively slight measure. Now 
the previous year was not only a record one, but one which again 
seriously revived the ancient problem of insufficient accommodation ; 
therefore unique as regards the number of students. We have now 
been reduced to nothing more alarming than a remarkably good 
normal condition. Such diminution in numbers as we have 
gradually experienced as the months have passed is not without a 
compensating satisfaction insomuch as it is mainly due to the 
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ready response to the urgent national call on the part of our male 
students who are, in some capacity or other, now absent on military 
duty. (Cheers.) And let me not forget several professors, and also 
a couple of prominent members of the office staff now at the front. 
(Cheers.) This, bless them all, is as it should be, is what was 
expected; but at no time in the majority—indeed, the number of 
our men is never a large one—we miss them all the more, and in 
many ways. For the rest, the loyal work of our professors and 
the attitude of the students has enabled the Academy to keep the 
Flag flying. Our young friends behind me deserve that recognition, 
which I take the opportunity of offering them now, of the steadiness 
—not to say the imperturbability—in which they have carried on 
their studies and attended to the numerous calls of the School. 
(Hear, hear.) The lead of their professors has been followed, for 
I have noticed that the trying conditions have sometimes brought 
to light certain stoical characteristics hitherto, perhaps, hidden 
away somewhere carefully out of sight, and I gladly acknowledge 
the amount of self-possession which has given us all much personal 
pleasure and relief. 

Rarely, if ever, am I allowed escape from the graver particulars 
of this annual record, and to-day there is a longer roll of such 
events to unfold than has fallen to my lot for many years, 
Mr. Charles Rubé’s great personal interest in the Academy and the 
Associated Board will be long remembered. His office of Honorary 
Treasurer-—more important than ever just now—was kindly filled 
by Mr. Frederick George Fitch without delay. (Cheers.) Then a 
colleague, to whom we publicly expressed thanks just twelve months 
ago for his enthusiastic services in connection with the opera class 
—Edgardo Lévi—has been taken from us. The name of yet 
another professor, well-known as an English vocalist, must also, 
unfortunately, disappear from our list—Mr. Charles Copland. 
And in February, one who has been most closely identified with the 
School for over twenty-three years as its trusted Secretary— 
—Mr. Renaut—passed, and in harness, after a long-protracted 
illness. Most willingly do I turn to the brighter pages of the 
log-book. The old ship—built as far back as 1822 and still sailing, 
although for a time decidedly short of hands—is now well-manned 
again. I must invert the quotation, and say with “ Youth at the 
helm,” personified by Mr. Creighton (loud cheers), she is once more 
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in excellent trim. The feminine metaphor is, I fear, peculiarly 
applicable to all similar institutions at the present moment, We 
have to thank the Associated Board, over which Sir William Bigge 
so ably presides, for parting with one who, as its Assistant Secretary, 
has been in near touch with ourselves and with our colleagues of 
the Royal College of Music for over twelve years, and who 
consequently may have a more complete knowledge of professional 
idiosyncrasies and temperaments than I would care to endorse as 
entirely accurate. Seriously, our new Secretary was familar with 
the intricate work of a Music School before he undertook his onerous 
duties here, and therefore his speedy appointment was a timely 
relief at a critical period for those responsible for the management 
of the Academy. (Cheers.) Before passing to other matters, let us 
heartily welcome a lover of our Art, Colonel Alexander Finlay, to 
his seat on the Committee of Management. (Cheers.) And lastly, 
it gives me great pleasure in saying that Sir Henry Wood, who 
generously offered to help me out of an unforeseen difficulty at the 
beginning of the War, has accepted an appointment as Professor of 
Singing on the staff of his Alma Mater. (Cheers.) We may surely 
congratulate ourselves on the permanent presence among us of the 
famous conductor and teacher. | 

The customary Orchestral, Chamber, and Fortnightly Concerts 
have taken place, and certainly with no less gratifying results as 
formerly. Only the operatie class, unusually active last year, had 
unfortunately to cease its interesting work. Mozart’s “ Figaro ” 
without the lively barber is unthinkable; “ Carmen ” without 
Don José to practise her wiles upon is impossible. (Langhter.) And 
as the representatives of the indispensable male characters left us 
quickly for other scenes, all honour to them, the class had to be 
suspended. It is fervently to be hoped that the curtain will soon 
‚rise again upon them. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Acton Bond’s efforts in 
the sister-Art of the Drama are not subject, in so great a degree at 
least, to these difficulties, and he has vigorously exerted himself to 
fill the gap by giving three excellent performances. A repetition 
of the first performance on the part of the class itself for the benefit 
of “ Music in War-time ” resulted in a handsome sum being handed 
over to that fund, while the last, consisting again of a triple bill, 
with double casts, was highly creditable to all concerned. The 
principal item, “ А Broken Holiday,” by a clever authoress who 
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insists in wrapping her name in mystery, was deservedly appreciated. 
The Director of the class declined to reveal that name, and I 
consider this reticence really provoking. For instance, the Curator 
alone knows who wrote the words and music of the patriotic song 
you have just heard, but he is dumb. (Laughter.) АП this shows 
a deplorable and reprehensible want of contidence. (Laughter.) 
But I must hasten toward the immediate purpose of our meeting. 
These awards represent the decisions of special juries after many 
days of patient trial held, as Hiawatha sings, “In the pleasant 
moon of strawberries.” (Laughter.) I am afraid our students 
attach a deeper meaning to these last words than you can possibly 
understand. (Renewed laughter.) Іп one solitary case the sentence 
is left to me to pronounce. By virtue of the conditions “ General 
excellence, assiduity, and industry’ which are attached to it, the 
“ Dove ” prize has become one of the chief Orders of Merit to the 
School, and therefore involves the nicest consideration of the names 
of several possible claimants to the honour. This year the selection 
falls upon one who has distinguished herself in many directions 
during her long studentship. We know her as a violinist, as a 
composer, and also as an enthusiastic teacher of that sound, 
systematic, and useful order of harmony which is preferable to any 
other. Her work and influence have always been of the best, and 
I am sure that her fellow-students will congratulate Miss Elsie Nye 
on being the chosen recipient. (Loud cheers.) Further, I have to 
mention a new annual prize of ten guineas for violoncello playing. 
It is given by а lady who will not permit her name to be revealed and 
who prefers to “ do good by stealth ”— more mystery! She has our 
sincerest thanks for her timely gift. (Hear, hear.) It is called the 
“ Piatti” prize in honour of the great Italian violoncellist, and, 
appropriately enough, it has been carried off on this, the first 
occasion, by Giovanni Barbirolli, an Italian student born in London. 
(Cheers.) It is thecustom to announce prizes given for the first time. 
Although the valuable Gilbert Betjemann Gold Medal, founded by 
Mr. Betjemann in memory of his lost son in 1897, has been hitherto 
attached solely to the operatic class, it comes once more under this 
rule to-day. The founder has thought it well to extend its 
encouragement by allowing it also to be open, as occasion prompts, 
to competition for dramatic singing. Owing to the temporary 
cessation of the operatic class, the original intention could not have 
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been carried out this year, but this wise alteration permits the medal 
to be given under the new conditions, and has been awarded by the 
donor himself to Miss Katharine Dyer. (Loud cheers.) In how 
many ways Sir Edward Cooper shows his goodwill and generous 
interest—it is a poor word in this connection—his generous interest 
in the R.A.M. is a point I hardly care to enter upon publicly in his 
presence; private reprimand might follow. (Laughter.) So I 
confine myself to the bare statement that the late Mr. Rubé’s annual 
gift of £20 for quartet-playing—unfortunately left an orphan—has 
been adopted by Sir Edward, and will be continued under the name 
of the “ Chairman's ” prize. (Cheers.; Other gifts have yet to be 
acknowledged. ‘There is Messrs. Novello’s handsome and useful 
present of 500 volumes of their publications. Our library has been 
further enriched through the kindness of the executors of my late 
friend, Mr. Charles Ainslie Barrie, by a large number of valuable 
modern scores—in fact, a small library in itself; and, among other 
things, a magnificent bust of Guilia Grisi has been added to our 
growing collection of sculptures. It comes from the great singer's 
daughter, Mrs. Pearse, to whom we are already deeply indebted. 
While on such pleasant topics, I am reminded of the important 
incident which has been euphemistically described as a “ windfall ” 
for the Academy. Our late friend, Mrs. Maud Drinan, was for 
some years a frequent and welcome visitor here, not only appreciat- 
ing our work, but taking a lively personal interest in many of our 
students. The lady’s resolve to benefit the School was well-known 
to her friends, among whom I was privileged to count myself, but, 
comparatively young as she was, so unexpectedly early a fulfilment 
of her kindly intentions was entirely unlooked for. АП we 
definitely know at present is that she nominated the Academy as 
residuary legatee, but what the precise result of her generous action 
тау ultimately prove to be, after the necessary formalities are ended, 
has yet to be revealed. A large sum—£25,000—has been publicly 
stated. As to that, we can only hope that the public prints are in 
possession of fuller information than we are ourselves. (Laughter.) 
It is, however, certain that the residue, whatever it may be, is to be 
administered by us under the name of the “ Maud Bentley Trust” 
in any manner the Committee of Management may consider. best 
fitted to the needs of the Academy, and the bequest will be dealt 
with according to her wishes, faithfully and gratefully. Free from 
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stipulations or ties, the purposes of which may in the course of time 
become unworkable or useless, this legacy comes to us in the 
unfettered form I have so frequently advocated. And in this 
connection let me add that yet another trust, to be shared between 
the Royal College and ourselves, which was brought to your notice 
here two years ago, is now in a fair way to come into speedy 
operation. The long delay is attributable to the very reasons just 
advanced, inasmuch as the conditions, however well-intentioned, 
were so unacceptable that both Schools respectfully declined to 
carry them out. Since then the matter has been decided in the 
Law Courts and the terms favourably modified in accordance with 
our expressed views. It is therefore to be hoped that the Gowland 
Harrison bequest may commence its good work some time during 
the coming year. I have dwelt at some length upon all this, because 
it should be understood that we are not so keen to undertake the 
management of scholarships and the like in so indiseriminating a 
manner as some of our critical advisers seem to take for granted. 
Two or three days ago we read in the newspapers of yet another 
legacy of £50 per annum, but beyond that we are in absolute 
ignorance. They say “It never rains but it pours.” Ina 
metaphorical sense I am sure that none of us in the service of the 
Royal Academy of Music mind being drenched to the skin. 
(Laughter.) Although the question has been frequently considered 
there have been various reasons why the Academy has not seen its 
way to afford special facilities for the musical education of children, 
The initiation of such a scheme has been deferred chiefly on account 
of a lack of the necessary accommodation, but certain recent 
changes in our domestic economy have set free a number of teaching 
rooms available for such purposes. Therefore the advantageous 
moment has been taken to start a junior department which will be 
opened at the commencement of next term. You shall not be 
wearied with any scholastic details now, these will presently be 
made public through other channels. Suffice it to say that every 
care will be taken to employ teachers who have had experience of 
and are in thorough sympathy with their younger charges. 

Even the most superficial consideration of the effects of the 
present deplorable situation upon the future of our native musie 
would launch us into wider speculation: than you would care to 
hear entered upon just now. But if its consequences are to lead to 
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anything or be as favourable as some of us hope for, then it clearly 
rests with ourselves to show whether there exists the will and the 
energy to seize an advantageous moment to bring about the many 
desirable changes, both as regards our own artistic worth and its 
better appreciation in our ‘own land. (Cheers.) That we have 
miles and miles of leeway to make up is not to be lightly gainsaid, 
but the burden of their recovery should not fall entirely upon the 
musician, We must have the encouragement, the belief of the 
great public if any permanent improvement is to be brought about. 
My own firm faith—not of yesterday—in the high merits of our 
musicians and music-makers is based on no mere sentiment— 
pro patria, or other—but on very considerable personal experience, or 
I would not take my stand upon it. It is not their ability, but the 
anomalous conditions under which they labour which gives us most 
“furiously to think.” We give them an education inferior to none, 
with nothing to offer them at the end of it. (Hear, hear.) We 
train composers and singers for the stage, without an English 
Opera House even in the furthest distance. Foreign artists of all 
variety, age, and colour are dumped down on our plaforms and 
drawing-rooms, and few, or none, ask whether their British 
equivalents—or, may be, their superiors—exist at all. It would be 
easy to continue this distressing tale. A famous Frenchman came 
to the conclusion at the end of his life that “It is an immense 
advantage never to have said anything.” (Laughter.) It may be 
so. But “Alice through the Looking-glass” seems like horse- 
sense, like solid Euclid, in comparison with this topsy-turvy state 
of things. (Cheers.) Hardly creditable to ourselves, it should 
cease immediately; and it urgently calls for that unanimity of 
purpose which, if persistently withheld, renders our musicians, 
however able and talented they may be, powerless to change the 
discouraging predicament in which they have been placed for so 
long. It rests really with the nation to settle. (Cheers.) I have 
done. 

What remains is one of the most delightful duties which has ever 
fallen to my share—it is to welcome Madame Clara Butt. (Loud 
cheers.) The privilege of claiming her as an ex-student belongs, 
alas, to “another place.” (Laughter.) To what further height 
—artistic, I mean—she might have risen had she been one of 
“ours,” I must not stay to consider. (Laughter.) But it is not 


solely on the grounds of her great merits as an artist, or her 
deserved popularity, that we greet her so warmly here to-day. 
“Thereby hangs a tale” which our friend is not likely to tell 
herself, nor shall I embarrass her by a recital of any of its minute 
details, more than I can help, in the unfolding of it. There is no 
need to ask why “all our swains commend ” our particular Sylvia, 
or whether she is “ kind as she is fair.” We all know that the 
singer has used her gifts and powers in a way which has compelled 
the admiration and gratitude of all her colleagues at a time when 
“ necessity’s sharp pinch ” has made itself only too keenly felt in 
our profession. (Cheers.) There are others, too, who have not 
been sparing of vigorous efforts to find or make acceptable employ- 
ment for musicians. The “ Committee of Music in War-time ” and 
Mr. Isidore de Lara, with his long series of “ War Emergency 
Concerts,” for instance, and their endeavours will have to be 
supported if they are to be continued, as we fear they must 
be, unfortunately, for some time. Meanwhile, it is fitting that 
Madame Butt should stand as the representative of them all (cheers), 
for she herself has sung at twenty-seven concerts and produced 
golden notes to the tune of £11,000, £8,000 of which has been 
spent in giving dignified occupation in various ways to the 
“ hard-hit” ones of the musical profession. The remainder went 
to provide work for women. ‘This, in addition to her unceasing 
personal activity in benefiting the “ Three Arts Work for Women 
Fund,” which employs in workrooms members of the musical and 
dramatic profession, also donations, including £1,500 to “Queen 
Mary’s Fund,” is surely an extraordinary record of character and 
single-mindedness. (Cheers.) Surely this is a mighty effort on 
the part of one woman on behalf of the less-fortunate among her 
brothers and sisters of the great professional family to which she 
belongs, and which is justly proud of her. Her good work is by no 
means finished yet. Still “on Mercy’s errand bent ” she will appear 
at the Haymarket Theatre in her first “speaking ” part to-morrow ; 
she ought to be there now, as a matter of fact. Which reminds 
me that her artist husband, Mr. Kennerley Rumford, has been 
playing a silent part during all these anxious months ‘‘ somewhere ” 
with use to others and honour to himself in connection with the 
Red Cross. (Cheers.) Well, we are not asking Mrs. Rumford to 
speak to-day, nor to sing, although I hope she will lead us in the 
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National Anthem presently. True, she has most amiably consented 
to distribute these annual awards, but really we have bidden her 
here for the purpose of receiving—and I take to myself the great 
privilege of offering them—the sincere acknowledgments of her large- 
heartedness and the most grateful thanks of the musical profession 
of this country. (Cheers.) And now, Madame, these young voices 
are eager to cheer you in a general chorus of welcome, and I ask 
you to be kind enough to come up to the platform and distribute 
the prizes. (Cheers.) 

Mapame Orarı Burt, accompanied by Sir Edward Cooper and 
other representatives of the Governing Bodies, then proceeded to the 
platform and distributed the numerous prizes and awards. 

At the conclusion of the ceremony, 

Sir Юрүлвр Cooper said: Ladies and Gentlemen,—During the 
many years now that I have been Chairman of the Committee of 
Management of the Royal Academy of Music, with two exceptions I 
have had the privilege of propesing a vote of thanks to the 
distributor of our prizes. Amongst them have been a Prince and 
a Princess, and to-day I have the privilege of proposing a vote of 
thanks to a Queen—a Queen of Song. (Cheers.) We of the Royal 
Academy of Music, as Sir Alexander Mackenzie has said, take it as 
a kind and gracious act that an ex-student of the Royal College of 
Music should come here and distribute the prizes to the students of 
the Sister-Institution. (Cheers.) Long may that friendly feeling 
continue, because I feel sure of this—that whatever School of 
Music a musician may be brought up in, we are one—(hear, hear) 
—and we are all proud of the position which Madame Clara Butt 
has attained. I am sure that every man in the British Empire 
must have felt grateful to her for having raised no less than 
£8,000 for the British Red Cross Society through making use of 
that musical talent with which God has blessed her. (Cheers.) 
Madame Clara Butt has been told by Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
that she will not be asked to make a speech, therefore 1 will not 
ask her to do so, but I must say that it is a great incentive and 
encouragement to all our students to have received their prizes 
from so eminent an artist. 1 can only hope for them that they 
may follow in Madame Clara Butt's footsteps, and attain some 
degree of the fame which she has attained. In the name of the 
Governing Bodies, the Principal, the Students, and of you, ladies 
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and gentlemen, I tender to you, Madame Clara Butt, our most 
sincere thanks. (Cheers.) 

Sir Wittram BiGGE : Ladies and Gentlemen,—lIt is an honour and 
avery great pleasure to me to be allowed to second the vote of 
thanks to Madame Clara Butt, which has been so ably proposed by 
our Chairman, Sir Edward Cooper. (Hear, hear.) 

The proposition was carried with loud cheers. 

Mabame Ciara Burr, who was given a very hearty reception on 
rising to respond, said: Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Sir Edward 
Cooper, Sir William Bigge, and all of you ladies and gentlemen, 1 
just want to thank you for saying all these nice things about me, 
and to tell you what a great pleasure it is to me to be here to-day 

a great, great pleasure. It takes me back to those student days 
which were among my happiest, and even to day I am only happy, 
really, when I am working and learning something. We never 
cease to be students, do we? (Cheers, and егіев of “ No,” from the 
students.) And we never will, because we can pass on what we 
learn to those who come after us. As to all that has been said 
about what I have done, I wish it were ten times as much. Thank 
you for your kind weleome. And now I will try to sing a verse of 


“ God save the King.” 

The proceedings concluded with the National Anthem, of which 
Madame Clara Butt sang the second verse. As she left the 
platform, escorted by the Principal, Sir Edward Cooper, and 
members of the Governing Bodies, she was loudly cheered. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. 


A Junior Department of the Academy will be started next 
Michaelmas Term with the object of providing sound and suitable 
instruction for pupils who are too young to be admitted as ordinary 
students, and whose time is chiefly occupied with their general 


education. 


Intending pupils must be under fourteen years of age (sixteen in the 
case of Female Vocalists), and care will be taken to place them under 
Teachers who have special experience in the teaching of young 


children. 


As it is desirable to interfere as little as possible with a pupil’s 
general education, every effort will be made to arrange lessons and 
classes to meet individual requirements. 

The Prospectus, giving full particulars of the Course of Study, Fees, 


and Regulations, is now ready, and can be obtained on application. 
J. A. CREIGHTON, 


Secretary. 
August, 1975. 
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